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CHAPTER I. 

" Oh fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong." 

Longfellow. 

O UCH a little child, with oh ! such a tiny face, looking 
more like a bundle of old rags than anything I know, 
stood leaning against the railings of a large house in the 
outskirts of London. 

There was apparently no reason at all for her to be 
standing there, and she was so small that no one seemed 
to notice her. The daylight was iiadm^^'afiX.^ia;^^.'^^"''^'^^^ 
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came in mighty gusts round the comer of the street, nearly 
blowing the breath out of her poor little body. 

At last, when the cloudy sky began to fulfil its evident 
object of dissolving itself into snowflakes, the child gathered 
herself up, and giving one more long wistful glance, from a 
pair of large blue eyes, through the bars of the railings, 
hurried away across the street and disappeared at length 
down one of the worst-looking alleys of the neighbourhood. 
But she had still further to go, and the snow lay in patches 
everywhere before she reached her home, if home it could 
be called. 

No one noticed her as she crept in, though the room was 
full of people, and she would probably have remained un- 
observed had it not been that in crossing the floor she 
stumbled over the recumbent form of a sleeping man, who 
thereupon roused himself sufficiently to break out into a 
fierce succession of oaths. This attracted the attention of 
a group crouching round one or two lighted sticks on what 
had been once a grate, and a gaunt-looking woman stretch- 
ing out her hand, seized the poor child roughly by the arm. 

" What have you been up to all day, where have you 
been, and what have you got ?" she cried. 

"There and back again, and nothing," answered the 

child in a shrill little voice, and in no ways disconcerted 

she quietly shook the woman's hand off" her arm, and going 
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to the furthest corner of the room sat composedly down on 
the floor beside a poor little boy evidently in the last stage 
of consumption. 

The woman by the hearth shouted after her something 
about stopping her impudence. As however she did not 
move from her place, the little girl took not the slightest 
notice of her. 

" Is it you, Neddie ?" said the boy, opening his eyes ; 
" youVe been a long time gone.'* 

" Yes, I know, but hush ! Dickey, I don't want that 
woman to hear. IVe been there again." 

" Have you now ? Oh, Neddie !" 

" Yes, but Dickey, I couldn't get to speak to them, but 
I heard the music, and saw after a bit, when it got dark, the 
shadows on the blinds." 

" But Neddie, I can't wait — I shall die if they don't come 
soon. I'm oh ! so cold, and there's nothing to eat ; I don't 
know as I could eat if I had it now, but it's the feeling of 
nothing in me that's so bad, what with the cough." 

" Oh, poor Dickey, poor, poor little Dickey ! go to sleep, 
dear, and I will make you warm if I can," and so saying, 
the motherly little thing drew the weary head on her 
shoulder, and wrapped her ragged shawl closer round the 
dying boy. 

She, poor child, was hungry too. ¥0^^ \^aw^ ^^"^ t^-^^sjsr.^ 
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either of their lips that day ; and when sleep came at last 
Neddie would have slept till morning had not Dickey's 
cough roused them so often during the night, causing many 
an angry word from the other inmates of the room, but 
from Neddie only the murmuring sound of her motherly 
little voice saying, " Poor Dickey, poor, poor little Dickey !" 



CHAPTER II. 



"The child-like faith that asks not sight. 
Waits not for wonder or for sign, 
Believes, because it loves, aright — 
Shall see things greater, things divine. 

Heaven to that gaze shall open wide. 

And brightest angels to and fro 
On messages of love shall glide 

'Twixt God above and Christ below." 

lv.EBL£* 

nPHE following morning rose bright, clear, and intensely 
cold. The snow had fallen steadily through the night, 
and made even that wretched part of London beautiful with 
its pure white covering. Through the air came the regular 
sound of the different church bells, calling early risers to 
Matins, 
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Neddie was up and out betimes, and doing a little busi- 
ness on her own account in the begging line. The passers 
by found her a great nuisance, and did not scruple to tell 
her so, as she followed them for several yards at a time, 
with her bird-like little chirp of " Only a penny, please give 
me a penny !" and though several hours were spent thus no 
one seemed inclined to take pity on Neddie, notwithstanding 
her looking perfectly blue with the cold, and her clear voice 
grew gradually more and more desponding in its tones, till 
at last it had dwindled down into something very much like 
the true professional whine. The poor child was almost 
faint with hunger and cold, she had tasted no food for 
nearly forty-eight hours — there was no affectation about that. 

By eleven o'clock she found herself once more close to 
the house with the iron railings, where she had waited so 
long the day before. Weary and footsore she sat down in 
her old place to rest, her brave little spirit not at all broken, 
but ready to be up and doing any minute should occasion 
arise. 

An opportunity presented itself sooner than she expected, 
for in a short time the door of the house opened, and 
Neddie saw a lady in black coming down the path. 

" If you please, 'm, will you give me a penny ?" she 
began, but she stopped short when she saw the lady was a 
Sister of Mercy. 
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" What were you going to say ?" asked the Sister, stop- 
ping before Neddie. 

" Please, 'm, I was going to say, * Please, 'm, will you give 
me a penny,' but I ain*t going to now,'' she added. 

" Why aren't you going to now, my child ?" asked the 
Sister. 

" 'Cause you're one of them,** said Neddie, looking to- 
wards the house with an air as if that decided the question, 
" and I was to say to one of them, * Please, 'm, will you 
come and see my Dickey,' he's very bad, he is." 

" Who are you, and who is Dickey ?" 

" Please, 'm, I'm Neddie, and Dickey's Dickey." 

" Neddie ! why that -is a boy's name." 

" No, please, 'm, it ain't, it's mine." 

" Whereabouts does Dickey live ?" she asked next, and 
on Neddie telling her, she added, " I have two other houses 
I must call at before I go there, but as they are all in the 
same direction you can come with me and take me to 
Dickey afterwards." 

The Sister was quite young, and had a pleasant face, so 
Neddie willingly moved off with her towards Stoke Alley. 
The Sister stopped at the two houses she had mentioned, 
and Neddie waited outside till she came out. On their 
way Neddie told her of her patient waiting outside the 
house with the iron railings. 
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" I heard the music," she said, " and saw little children 
as young as Dickey go in and out, so I waited, and thought 
may be I should see one of you ladies. I told Dickey I'd 
ask one to come and see him, as one did to Widow Park's 
little granddaughter dovm in Fisher's Court." 

" You look cold, and pinched with hunger, poor child." 

" As well I may," answered Neddie. " Two days 
ago I had a bit of bread, so did Dickey, that's all, none 
since." 

" Are your father and mother living?" 

" Father's dead, and mother pretty nigh broke her heart, 
what with starving, and better days when she was a girl. 
One day she goes out, and don't come back ; next day some 
one says there'd been a splash from ofif London Bridge — 
that was mother !" Here the child nodded her head in a 
confidential manner. 

" Poor creature ! and where do you live now ?" 

" Sukey Brown took us in, and when I've begged enough 
pennies to keep Dickey and me from starving, I give her 
some. She's cross the days I don't get none; but she 
knows I gives her some when I does. When I says a thing 
I means it, let it be ever so." 

" What is the matter with Dickey ?" 

" I don't know, lady, he wastes and wastes, and don't get 
no better, and coughs day and night too." 
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" Don't call me * lady,' I am Sister Mary Agnes, can you 
recollect that ?" 

'* But you ain't my sister, I ain't got none — Dickey has 
though, that's me." 

" Dear child, have you never heard of our Father in 
Heaven ?" 

" It's a mistake, it can't be the same, my father never went 
there in his life." 

Alas for our Christian land, that there should be any (and 
there are many) on whose ear, as in the case of this poor 
child, the name of God has never fallen otherwise than as an 
oath, and who have never even so much as heard of a future 
life ! 

By this time Sister Mary Agnes and Neddie had reached 
the entrance of the miserable street, called Stoke Alley ; the 
closeness of the atmosphere increased at every step ; every 
here and there were groups of idle men smoking the morn- 
ing away, while barefooted children of all ages, and their 
wretched-looking mothers, swarmed the narrow foot-path. 

Suddenly Neddie stopped, and looking up into her com- 
panion's face, said — 

" I say, don't be afraid, I'll take care of you, but if you've 
got a watch on, I'd hide it, if it was me." 

" I'm not at all .afraid," replied the Sister ; and though 
many inquisitive glances were cast after the two, no one 
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attempted to stay them, and they stopped at last at one of 
the broken-down looking houses, and Neddie stood listening 
a moment outside the door. 

" Hark ! that's my poor little Dickey coughing," she said, 
and lifting the latch they entered. 

The room was quite empty except for the poor boy who 
lay there in sore need of aid. Sister Mary Agnes knelt down 
by him, and Neddie putting her arm round his neck, said — 

" She's come, Dickey boy, look up, dear, and speak ;" but 
after that last fit of coughing poor Dickey lay back exhausted 
without opening his eyes. 

" Something must be done at once," said rapidly Sister 
Mary Agnes, and taking a pencil and paper from her pocket, 
she wrote a few words, and giving the paper to Neddie, 
said, " Go back at once to the house I came out of, ask for 
Sister Alice, give her this, and she will tell you what to do 
next." 

" Shall you be here when I come back ?" 

" Yes, yes, only you must be quick." 

Neddie waited for no more, but set off running as fast as 
her poor little legs could carry her. As soon as she was 
gone, Sister Mary Agnes took off her long cloak, and raising 
the boy wrapped him in it, then sitting down on the ground 
laid his head on her lap. After a while, Dickey ceased 
shivering and opened his eyes. 
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" Who is it ?" he asked. 

" I am Sister Mary Agnes, come to try and make you 
better." 

" I'm so tired !" he murmured, and worn out with coughing 
and weakness, and soothed by the unusual warmth, he 
dropped off to sleep almost as he spoke. 

And the time went by, and still Dickey slept on, supported 
by that young and carefully nurtured girl, who " leaving all 
to follow Him," sat there in the very centre of sin and 
wickedness, such as haunt the worst parts of London in the 
blackest form, and yet she was not afraid, but felt as safe 
there as in her own peaceful home of S. Agnes'. 

Sister Alice and Neddie came at last, carrying a basket 
and shawl; Dickey woke up as they came in, and Sister 
Alice taking from the basket a small bottle of wine and 
piece of bread, soaked a morsel in the wine, and put it 
into Dickey's mouth ; after a few mouthfuls, which he 
swallowed eagerly, he raised himself up, and looking round, 
said faintly — 

" Neddie have some too." 

" Yes, Neddie," said Sister AHce, " you will eat now, won't 

you ?" and she gave the starving child a large slice of bread. 

" Poor child, you are famished !" and turning to Sister Mary 

Agnes, she added, " Yet she would not touch a morsel till 

Aer brother had had some." 
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The Sisters then consulted together a moment on what 
was best to be done, and they decided on taking the boy 
back with them at once, and that some one should see 
Sukey Brown later in the day and explain to her how 
matters stood. 

"The Reverend Mother told me before I came," said 
Sister Alice, " that if we thought best to carry him home 
with us we might, and the Httle girl told us how small he 
was, so I brought a shawl on purpose." 

Sister Mary Agnes then raised the boy, and after well 
wrapping him in the warm woollen shawl, and covering him 
entirely with it, she carried him into the open air. He was 
so very thin and light, that the Sisters found their task not 
difficult, and carrying him in turn they brought him to S. 
Agnes' Home. 

Neddie walked close to them, and appeared to take the 
greatest interest in their proceedings. It was not till 
Dickey was laid on one of the littie white beds in the 
Hospital that they unwound him from his shawl, and 
the look of astonishment and delight he gave well repaid 
the Sisters and Neddie for their united efforts in getting 
him there. 

After seeing Dickey undressed and cared for. Sister Mary 
Agnes prepared to lead Neddie away, but to this she strongly 
objected. 
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" I can't leave him," she said, " he's such a little fellow, it 
would never do for him to be left." 

" My dear, he won't be left, nurse will see after him." 

" Oh, but that won't do at all, please let me stay with 
him, please do !" 

" My little girl, listen to me. Dickey will be quite com- 
fortable, and nurse is very kind and gentle ; you will go to 
bed like a good child, and trust to us to see that Dickey is 
well looked after. See now, you will be quite close to him, 
only across this passage, and there is the school-house where 
you will sleep." 

Knocking at a door half-way down the passage. Sister 
Mary Agnes led Neddie in. 

" My Mother," said she, " I am taking the little girl to 
bed. You wished to see her, I think, to say Good night 
We have just been putting the little boy comfortably 
to bed." 

" Please let me go to my Dickey," said Neddie, this time 
appealing to the Mother ; " he's all I have, you know, and I 
wouldn't have him wake up and miss me, was it ever so." 

" Not to-night, my dear, but to-morrow you shall. He is 
tired now, and so are you, and a good night's rest is the best 
thing for you both." 

"Ain't I going back to-morrow? what ever will Sukey 
Brown say to us having gone away ?" 
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" No, you are never going back to her again,! hope, and 
you need not trouble yourself at all about what she will say. 
We have arranged it with her ; but now, my child, you must 
go to bed. Sister Mary Agnes will show you the way, and 
now good night; may God bless you." 

" I say, she didn't ought to have said that," remarked 
Neddie, as soon as they got outside the door. 

"Said what, Neddie?" 

" I didn't think such as her would have said it — ^you know, 
that about the bad word." 

Oh, Neddie, child, you have much to learn ! but you 
are in the right hands to learn it now. May Heaven prosper 
the good work those Sisters have undertaken, and God bless 
them, for they are Sisters of Mercy indeed ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Leady kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home. 

Lead Thou me on ! 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant way, one step's enough for me." 

J. H. Newman, D.D. 

nPHE next morning Neddie was relieved to find that 
Dickey was a little better than usual. She was allowed 
to go and see him before morning school, and found him 
sitting up in bed with his breakfast before him. He was 
very weak, poor little man, and very glad of Neddie's help 
in raising the tea-cup to his lips, and feeding him with the 
white bread and butter, so fresh and clean and different to 
anything he ever remembered having before. Indeed, it 
was quite a new life to both these little ones ; warmly clad 
in the neat dress provided for all the orphans in the school, 
and not sufifering from hunger, Neddie looked quite a dif- 
ferent child, and though Dickey was too far gone for there 
to be any real hope for his recovery, yet the tender care be- 
stowed on him had caused him to rally for a time. 
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Neddie got on well at her lessons, and always seemed 
willing and ready to profit by the good sound teaching given 
by the Sisters. Just at first some of her schoolfellows were 
inclined to laugh at her old-fashioned ways and strange 
name, but as time went on quaint little Neddie became a 
general favourite. 

On inquiry Dickey was found to be two years older than 
Neddie. Neddie was only seven years of age, but firom her 
manner any one would have supposed her to be Dickey's 
senior by several years. 

It would take up too much time to write down all the 
details of the children's lives. The days went by, bringing 
no health to Dickey, but a gradual wasting away, which before 
many months could pass promised to bring to the little suf- 
ferer rest and peace. He was so patient and imcomplaining ! 
Sister Mary Agnes, who from the first had watched him with 
more than ordinary care, spent many a happy half-hour by 
the sick bo/s bed, teaching him in sweet simple language 
which he could without difficulty imderstand, the glorious 
story of the Saviour's Cross, and helping him to bear 
his own. 

Both of these poor children were indeed grateful for the 
kindnesses they received, and were always trying in their 
simple fashion to devise some means of repaying them. At 
times, however, Neddie's way of proving her ^atitade tcsssV 

C 
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a rather inconvenient form, as the following incident will 
show. 

The Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was drawing near, and, it being winter time, flowers were of 
course scarce, and the few there were in the small garden 
were carefully watched by the Sisters for the church decora- 
tions. None of the orphans were allowed access to the 
garden without permission, and the rule was so well known 
in the school that no one had thought of especially impress- 
ing it upon Neddie. 

One day Neddie was missing ! The Sisters were seriously 
alarmed, though they were well aware that they had the 
strongest guarantee for her return in Dickey, who on being 
questioned could only be persuaded to say that Neddie 
would be back by evening. It was a relief felt by all when 
evening came, and Neddie with it, looking very much flushed 
and tired, but as completely self-possessed as ever. She 
said not a word, but with an air of triumph approached the 
Reverend Mother, and poured a heap of pennies into 
her lap. 

" What does this all mean T asked the Mother Superior, 
in surprise. 

" There ! IVe been at it all day, and gathered the flowers 
this morning, too. I couldn't carry them all at once. 
Mother, but ril go again to-morrow with the rest." 
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" Have you been selling our flowers ?" cried several Sisters 
who were in the room at the time, " Oh Neddie !" 

Looking up at the disappointed expression on the 
Sisters' faces, the child seemed for the first time to take in 
that something was amiss. 

" Oh, what is it ?" she cried, " not anything the matter 
with my Dickey?'' 

The mere fact of her asking this, proved how innocent 
she was of doing an intentional wrong, and the Mother 
hastened to reply. 

" My child, no, Dickey is the same as usual ; we are only 
sorry that our snowdrops are gone; you should not have 
taken them, Neddie, though you were quite right in bringing 
the money to me. We do not grow flowers for sale, but for 
decorating the church ; however, never mind, my dear, only 
this must never happen again, nor must you go out without 
leave." 

Poor Neddie hid her face in Sister Mary Agnes' dress, 
and sobbed out, ** I thought you'd be so pleased, it was me 
and Dickey's way of saying thank you !" 

" I dare say," said Sister Mary Agnes, gently stroking her 
head ; " she meant it to save us the trouble, as she thought. 
A little thank-offering of her own, wasn't that it? Come, 
cheer up, Neddie child, we are not angry with you, only 
rather sorry for the loss of our flowers." 
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They had not the heart to scold her, the motive was so 
good, and Neddie so sorry, that they could only forgive her, 
and in spite of their vexation the subject was not alluded to 
again. 

It took some time however for Neddie to tame down 
after her past neglected life. Sometimes the ordinary disci- 
pline of the school, so strange to her, was more than she 
could bear, and she would break out into some little act of 
naughtiness, begging pardon afterwards in so winning a 
manner that it was impossible to be angry with her long. 

Dickey's training progressed more smoothly. There was 
not so much need in his case to do more than enforce on 
his mind the great truths of our Christian Faith, and he as 
well as Neddie showed great aptitude in learning these. 

Utterly ignorant as they both were when they entered the 
Home, it almost seemed that the sacred lessons they now 
received took a deeper hold on their minds than they would 
otherwise have done. 

As soon as they both understood enough to really wish to 
be admitted into Christ's Church, by Baptism, that Holy 
Rite was performed. 

The chaplain, Mr. Lisle, was a source of the greatest 
comfort to Dickey, who would watch for him with eager 
eyes when the time approached for his daily visit to the 
hospital. 




? 
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Neddie was never so happy as when she sat perched on 
her brother's pillow, her favourite place beside him. She 
had a very sweet, clear voice, and a remarkably quick ear, 
which enabled her to pick up readily several of the lovely 
hymns " Ancient and Modem." Seated there, she would 
sing all her play-time away, never tiring as long as he was 
not tired, and always ready to sing the same over and over 
again at his will. 

It was the custom at S. Agnes' Home for the relations of 
the orphans to visit them on the first Sunday of every 
month. On the first two or three occasions since the 
children had. been there, they had been too much occupied 
with the strangeness of everything to notice that they were 
not also visited like the rest, but as the beginning of the 
fourth month drew near Neddie seemed to be disturbed. 

" What are you thinking about ?" asked Sister Frances 
on the Sunday morning, seeing that she was sitting a little 
apart from the rest of the girls with a very engrossed looking 
little face. 

Neddie looked up with tears in her eyes, as she answered, 
" There's no one to come and see poor Dickey and me, 
unless " 

" Unless what, poor Neddie child ?" 

" Unless — Sister Frances ! are brothers and sisters rela- 
tions ?" 
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" Why yes, dear, most certainly they are." 

" Oh, then it's all right !" and she added very slowly, as 
if to give due importance to the fact, " Dickey's got a rela- 
tion going to see him to-day, that's me !" 

After afternoon service the orphans with bright faces and 
shining hair were waiting in readiness in the visitors' room, 
when Sister Frances, who was looking over some books in 
the deserted schoolroom, heard Neddie's little voice at her 
side saying — 

" Sister Frances ! oh, please won't you let me have the 
key of the dormitory to get my things with ?" 

" What do you want your things for, Neddie ? you aren't 
going out again." 

" No, Sister, but oh, please, I'm a relation, and if I don't 
wear my bonnet and cloak I shan't look like one." 

Sister Frances good-naturedly gave her the key, very 
much amused ; and in a few minutes Neddie made her 
appearance attired in full walking trim. 

Sister Frances as she took the key with difficulty pre- 
vented herself from laughing, and at the same moment 
Sister Mary Agnes entered the room holding up a huge 
bunch of violets, 

" See the lovely violets !" she exclaimed, " Janie's mo- 
ther brought them for us." Janie was one of the scholars. 
Why Neddie I where are you going?" 



i 
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" I'm Dicke/s relation, Sister, I'm going to see him. Do 
I look like a relation ?" 

"Very like one indeed, Neddie," and the Sisters ex- 
changed smiles. "Should you like to take him some 
flowers ?" 

" Oh, please Sister, — oh, thank you, thank you, — Dickey 
will be pleased." 

Little unselfish creature, all her thoughts day and night 
were for Dickey. 

It was amusing to see how demurely she walked into the 
ward, and sat gravely down on the chair by Dickey's bed, 
and said,' 

" I*m your relation, Dickey, aren't you glad to see me ?" 
Then, breaking into a merry laugh, she climbed into her 
usual place, scattering the violets all over the bed. 

" Oh, my violets !" she cried, and gathering them up she 
put them into Dickey's hand saying, " Sister Mary Agnes 
and Sister Frances sent them to you — they had them brought 
with some more by Janie's relation. 

" Beautiful !" said the boy, as his thin fingers closed round 
them. 

" Oh look, Dickey — look through the window at the sky ! 
See, blue like the violets over there, but oh ! how bright 
and pink on this side f and laying her head on the pillow 
beside him, Neddie sang softly^ — 
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** The roseate hues of early dawn, 
The brightness of the day, 
The crimson of the sunset sky, 
• How fast they fade away ! 

Oh, for the pearly gates of Heaven, 

Oh, for the golden floor, 
Oh, for the Sun of Righteousness, 
That setteth nevermore ! 

The highest hopes we cherish here. 

How fast they tire and faint ; 
How many a spot defiles the robe 

That wraps an earthly saint I 
Oh, for a heart that never sins, 

Oh, for a soul washed white. 
Oh, for a voice to praise our King, 

Nor weary day nor night ! 

Here faith is ours, and heavenly hope. 

And grace to lead us higher ; 
But there are perfectness and peace. 

Beyond our best desire. 
Oh, by Thy love and anguish. Lord, 

And by Thy life laid down, 
Grant that we fall not from Thy grace, 

Nor cast away our crown. Amen." 

The sweet notes died softly away, and for a few minutes 

after Neddie stopped singing no one spoke. Not many in 

the ward forgot the impression left on their minds that 
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golden spring evening, and the touching words fell sweetly , 
on the many hearts of those who afterwards never heard 
them without thinking of " Dickey's Relation" as she sang 
them to the dying boy, and with the tenderest memory for 
them both. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 

Longfellow. 

T^HE first balmy days of spring seemed to bring to 
Dickey fresh life, and with the usual changeableness 
of the disease he was able to sit up for an hour most days, 
taking great interest in the faint glimpses of spring, to be 
seen from the hospital windows. Neddie was of course 
overjoyed at the improvement, but those who knew better 
shook their heads and said to themselves it was but the 
momentary flaring up of the little flame so soon to be put 
out. 

" I never saw anything like it before," he said, as one day 
Sister Mary Agnes carried him in her arms to tlxa. h^nsA^-^ ^ 
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and pointed out to him the tiny green leaves on the few 
little trees in the garden below. 

" No, poor child, how could you T she answered. " I 
cannot bear to think of those dreary days for you in that 
miserable Stoke Alley." 

It was truly a lovely afternoon. The sky, one vast ex- 
panse of blue, except where the little fleecy white clouds 
floated lazily by. Spring is almost more beautiful in London 
than in the country ; perhaps the contrast between its usual 
gloominess and the fresh light green which visits it now for 
a little while has something to do with it. 

Below the hospital windows on that side of the Home lay 
the garden, which though small, was sufficiently far away 
from the more central parts of London to flourish well in its 
way, and formed a pleasing variety to the endless view of 
housetops beyond. 

As Dickey was unwilling to leave the window the Sister 
told Neddie, who had come in while she stood there, to 
bring a chair for her, and when Neddie had done so she 
seated herself on the window seat, also looking out. 

** I wonder," said Dickey, " if it will be a blue sky like it 
is now when I die I" 

" You aren't going to die yet awhile, Dickey," answered 
Neddie. " I dare say I shall die first — I'd like to, I know." 

« Why, Neddie ?" asked Sister Mary Agnes. 
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" I'd like to know all about it against Dicke/s turn — I 
shouldn't like him to go alone first." 

"But Neddie, you forget, * Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.' So 
you see he would not be alone." 

" No, Sister ; but anyhow I'd like to be there too to meet 
him. Oh, Sister, don't you think poor father and mother 
will be there ?" 

" My child, I cannot say." 

" Do you think. Sister, it will be as beautiful again from 
here to Heaven as it was from Stoke Alley to here ?" asked 
Dickey, raising his eyes to hers with that expression they 
so often wore now, of " the light from otherwhere." 

" Yes indeed, Dickey, if we can only get there." 

" I'd like to be you. Sister — ^you will get there,. anyhow." 

" Oh hush, dear, you must not say that, I am very, very 
far from good." 

" But Sister, if you say you aren't good, what shall we do, 
who are ever so much wickeder ?" 

" Listen, dears, I will tell you. Do you recollect the 
verse which says, * To whom much is given, of him much 
is required P' well, that means this — ^when you were living 
in Stoke Alley you knew nothing — it seemed not to matter 
to you whether you did right or wrong, and therefore I think 
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God will not judge you so much for that time as for now, 
when you know better; and I, to whom much has been 
given all my life, have all the more to give account for. 
You remember the parable of * The Talents/ " 

There was a moment's pause, and then Dickey said 
plaintively, 

" Yes ; but Sister, what can I do — always in bed ?" 

" Why Dickey, you can do quite as much lying there as 
you could up and about like Neddie, only in a different way ; 
such a way I mean as bearing your cross patiently and 
cheerfully for His sake — this you know takes the sting out 
of every pain. Then again you can set a good example to 
those around you, yes indeed you can, young as you are ; 
for nothing strikes home to people so much as seeing the 
difference religion makes in some one they know ; and 
another way is by prayer — little prayer-blessings from your 
inexhaustible store, which, like the widow's measure of meal, 
never fails. Ah, Dickey, if you scatter them with a generous 
hand around you, they will each come back from blessing 
to make you more blessed than before. So you see, dear, 
there is much you can do." 

" And what can I do. Sister ?" 

" You, Neddie, have a more active life before you, with 

perhaps more trials and temptations ; for though, Dickey, 

^ou have your troubles, yet you are saved much by being as 
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you are. Neddie will need all the prayer-blessings you can 
give her, for you will find it hard," the Sister added, turning 
again to Neddie, " * to withstand the world, the flesh, and 
the devil,' in your every-day life ; litde sins once given way 
to so quickly grow into real grievous ones ; but here comes 
Nurse to see that Dickey doesn't sit up any longer, and I 
have talked quite enough for the present." 

And Sister Mary Agnes rose at once, and carried Dickey 
back to bed. As she did so the thought struck her that 
notwithstanding the bright touch of colour on his cheeks, 
and his apparent improvement, the time was very near now 
for his little spirit to be set free, and though she feared the 
shock for Neddie, she felt how necessary it was that she 
should know what all at S. Agnes' Home except herself 
knew now too well, and she determined to speak to the 
Reverend Mother about it that very day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** 111 that Thou blessest turns to good, 
And unblest good is ill, 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be Thy sweet Will." 

Faber. 

" T AM rather dreading that poor child Neddie coming in. 
Mother means to tell her this afternoon about dear 
little Dickey ; it would be wrong to keep it from her any 
longer." It was Sister Mary Agnes who spoke, she and 
Sister Alice were employed in the schoolroom cutting out 
and arranging the work for the children before they came 
in from their afternoon walk. 

" She will feel it dreadfully," said Sister Alice, " till she 
realizes the blessing it will be to Dickey ; it's pitiful to see 
her so pleased because she thinks he is better." 

*' Mother says she ." The words died on Sister 

Mary Agnes' lips, for as she spoke they heard a violent ring 
at the door, and then hasty footsteps coming up the stairs, 
while the voice of Dora the little porteress cried, "Oh, 
Sister ! Sister ! come, oh come !" Knowing that it must be 
something uncommon which caused Dora to break the rule 
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of no talking on the stairs, the Sisters hurried out — Dora 
flew towards them. 

" Oh, Sisters, the poor litde child . — ^run over ! — killed ! — 
oh come, come !" 

They waited for no more, but hurried on. At the iron 
gate stood a carriage, from which was being lifted out, as 
they saw from the dress, one of their own dear children. A 
moment more and they were close beside the open carriage. 
Not heeding the confused hum of voices from the fast 
gathering crowd. Sister Mary Agnes pressed forward. 

" Oh, give her me, my poor darling !" she cried, and a 
low groan broke from her lips as she caught sight of what 
was to all appearance the little dead face of Neddie. 

They carried her in, and laid her down on one of the 
little white beds in a vacant ward, and did all they could 
for her. The doctor was not long in coming, for the lady 
to whom the carriage belonged sent it at once to fetch him. 
All this time Neddie lay without stirring, in a death-like 
swoon, and it was an unspeakable relief to all to know for 
certain that she still lived. WTiether she could recover the 
doctor felt unable as yet to give a decided opinion, for 
though only her arm was actually broken, yet the other 
injuries were many and very serious. 

The accident happened in the following manner. The 
children and the Sisters in charge were just crossing the 
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street when a carriage came suddenly round a comer, and 
the next moment had knocked down Neddie, and the 
wheels had gone over her. Trying to .suddenly stop the 
horses had only added to the fearful mischief that was done, 
and the poor little one was taken up apparently lifeless : 
then they had brought her home as we have seen. 

It was not till the middle of the night that Neddie first 
showed signs of returning life. Sister Frances had been 
with her till between two and three o'clock, when Sister 
Mary Agnes had relieved her. Soon after Neddie began to 
move a little, and suddenly opened her eyes. 

The doctor had led them to expect that she would be 
delirious, so the Sister was prepared to see the vacant look 
in the wide open eyes. 

" Where am I ?*' she raved ; " is it Neddie ? but Neddie 
isn't ill — then it must be Dickey, oh, poor Dickey ! But 
Dickey's arm isn't bad, nor his back — oh Sister ! Sister ! 
Sister ! who is it? Why are the horses coming nearer, 
nearer ! Oh, Sister, save me ! stop them ! oh poor Dickey ! 
— no, Neddie ! no, oh, who is it ?" 

Poor littie one ! All through the long weary hours that 
remained, before the light came stealing through the win- 
dows, she moaned on, the voice she loved so well failing to 
soothe her. The fever did not abate till far on in the day, 
when she fell into a troubled sleep. 
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It became necessary on Dickey's repeated inquiries for 
Neddie to break the sad news to him. They chose a time 
when the little girl's pain was not so bad, and so gently did 
they tell it, that though much distressed, he could also re- 
joice in the thought of finding her in that happy Paradise to 
which he was so quickly drifting, if it should be that she 
were taken first. 

When Sister Mary Agnes again took her place by Neddie's 
side she was sleeping quietly, and when she awoke the Sister 
saw with thankfulness that she was conscious. 

She rose at once, and brought the glass of medicine 
which Neddie was to take when she awoke to the bed- 
side. 

" You have had a nice sleep," Sister Mary Agnes said. 
" Drink this now, darling." 

"Have I been ill, Sister?" 

" Yes, dear, you have hurt your arm, don't try to move it." 

" I can't remember — where's Dickey ? — what does it all 
mean ?" 

" Don't try to think, dear, but keep quiet — you will be 
much better for it." 

Neddie lay still with her eyes closed, and the Sister 
thought she was going off to sleep again, but in a minute 
or two she spoke again in a low startled whisper. 

" Sister, am I going to die ?" 

D 
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heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto Mc and rest ; 
l^y down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upoQ My Breast ;' 

Weaiy, and worn, and sad ; 
I r..nnd in Him a resting-place, 

And He has made mc glad. 
' I (.'.uii the voice of Jesus say, 

Rchold I freely give 
' iiL living water, thirsty one, 

iiiuop down, and drink, and live ;' 
[ ,:.mie to Jesus, and I dtank 

fi{ that life-giving stream ; 
My Ihirsl was quenched, my soul revived. 
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I liL.ird the voice of Jesl's say, 

' I am this dark world's light ; 
Leak unto Me, thy mom shall rise 

And all thy day he hright.' 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In Him, my Star, my Sun ; 
And in that light of life, I'll walk 

Till travelling days are done." t 

music of the Sister's voice lu 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Jesus, my breath is failing ; lead me on 

Softly and gently, as my strength can bear : 
Draw me to Thee in closer union. 

And for eternal life Thy child prepare." 

The Dove on the Cross. 

T^HE following day Dickey begged hard to be allowed to 
be carried to see his poor little sister, but he gave in 
almost without a word when the doctor forbade it, lest 
Neddie should be unduly excited, as was only probable. 

Those were weary days for all; with Dickey, patient 
Dickey, slowly but surely fading away, and Neddie, so ill, 
that each morning was expected to bring the tidings of her 
having passed away during the night. 

The lady whose carriage had been the cause of the acci- 
dent, was greatly distressed ; not a day passed but she came 
to the Hospital laden with delicacies for them both, and 
taking turns to sit by them for an hour or more every day ; 
and the children grew fond of her, and looked forward to 
her visits from day to day. 

When Mrs. Graham (for that was the lady's name) found 
that instead of making progress after the fever had left her, 
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Neddie appeared to get gradually weaker, she begged the 
Reverend Mother to consent to her bringing with her, on 
the following day, her own doctor, in whom she had the 
greatest confidence, in order to meet the doctor who was 
then attending the child; and as the latter had that day 
expressed a wish for further advice, the Mother gave her 
permission. 

So the doctors met and saw both children, and the result 
of the consultation was anxiously awaited. 

They all knew that there was no hope for Dickey, that the 
doctor Mrs. Graham brought could only confirm their for- 
mer opinion of him; but it was a severe shock to the 
Mother and Sisters to hear that little Neddie also was be- 
yond the aid of human skill. The internal injury she had 
received was of a far more serious natiure than had first been 
supposed, and left no chance for her recovery. 
. The Mother's lip trembled as she asked how long it was 
likely she could last 

It was possible, the doctors told her, that she might linger 
on a week or more, or perhaps in a few hours the end might 
come ; there was nothing they could do for her now, but to 
make her few remaining hours as easy as they could. The 
pain would leave her ere long, then they would know that 
soon all would be over. 

It was decided that Sister Mary Agnes should be the on^ 
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to tell their little Neddie how near she was drawing to the 
Golden City ; she had always been particularly dear to this 
Sister, and the child fully returned her love, and was never 
so happy with others as with her. It happened that Neddie 
herself began the conversation. It was later on in the day 
when the Sister was sitting by the side of the little white 
bed that Neddie spoke thus. 

" Sister, I think I*m a long time getting well ; oh, please 
won't you take me to see my boy, he'll think me very bad, 
and will fret if I don't go ; I won't cry out, let it hurt me 
ever so !" 

" No, dear, the doctor would not like you to be moved, but 
perhaps he will let Dickey come and see you instead." 

She lay a long time without speaking, but the Sister saw 
by her face that the ever-busy little brain was hard at 
work. 

"What is it?" she asked, "don't worry yourself, Neddie 
dear, with thinking." 

" It doesn't worry me. Sister dear, I must think. I'm not 
afraid now, and you will take care of Dickey, won't you ?" 

" Yes, darling, I will, while he needs help." 

" I'm not going to get well, am I, Sister? Please, I want 
to know for sure." 

The Sister got up from the chair by the bed, and kneeling 
down beside the child, put her arm round her. 
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" Darling," she said, " the pain will soon be over ; it will 
be only like falling asleep to wake again in Paradise." 

" Youll mind how you tell him" was all Neddie said, and 
she nestled her golden head on the Sister's shoulder. 

And so, after all, Neddie would have that wish of hers 
granted which she had expressed such a short time before— - 
"Anyhow I'd like to be there to meet my Dickey, I 
shouldn't like for him to go alone first." 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Though tears will fall, we bless Thee, O our Father, 
For the dear one for ever with the blest, 
And wait the Easter dawn when Thou shalt gather 
Thine own long parted to their endless rest. " 

Lyra Anglicana. 

'"PHE following was one of those bright warm days, sent to 
remind us that summer is close at hand. The heat was 
almost oppressive, and poor dear little Neddie, whose suf- 
ferings during the morning were very severe, felt it very 
much. Yet through the keenest pain she remained patient 
and g^tle, soothed by either one or other of the Sisters re- 
peating aloud some verse or hymn. 

Mrs. Graham came in the afternoon, and stayed with her 
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longer than usual. It was touching to see how often Neddie 
was able to still the cry of agony on her lips, for the sake of 
the distressed watchers at her bedside. 

Towards evening she suddenly became quiet, and told 
those around her that the pain was " all gone.'* They knew 
what that meant, and Sister Frances went at once to summon 
the Mother. 

It was plain to all that the change had come. She was 
lying back exhausted on her pillow, with her heavy eyelids 
partly closed, and the grey shadow of death slowly creeping 
over her face. 

The Hospital doctor followed almost immediately, and 
after staying a few minutes left the ward. The Reverend 
Mother followed him out. 

" She cannot last through the night," he said, " she will 
probably pass away in her sleep, and not suffer any more." 

" Can there possibly be any risk now, /for her to see her 
brother ? it is the only wish she has left, and I cannot bear " 
for her to die without having it gratified, and as regards 
Dickey, I am confident it will do him more harm to be pre- 
vented from seeing her." 

" Now that he will not be upset by seeing her sufferings, 
I see no reason against it," the doctor replied, and the 
Mother returned to the ward, intending to prepare Neddie 
for the interview, while one of the Sisters fetched Dickey. 
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As the time drew near for Dickey to come to her, Neddie 
grew very restless, but became calm at once on being told 
that any agitation would be bad for him. She knew now 
that he would not be long after her, and said several times 
how glad she was not to be left alone without him. 

It was when the sun was slowly sinking below the horizon, 
leaving in his track a golden glory, that it became evident to 
all that there was no time to lose, for she, too, was sinking 
fast. 

Mr. Lisle came at once on hearing how near the end was ; 
he had been with her a great deal during her illness. 

Her strength was waning fast, and when Sister Alice came 
in with Dickey she could do no more than look up and 
smile. Sister Alice sat down by the bedside with the boy 
in her arms, and Neddie put out one tiny hand towards 
them. 

It was so sad and touching to see them that the Sisters 
could scarcely restrain their tears. 

Neddie was lying back on the pillows (which Sister Mary 
Agnes supported as she knelt with one arm) her short curly 
hair thrown back from her little flushed face, and her breath- 
ing growing gradually fainter. 

They gave her some restorative to drink, which she took 
with evidently great difficulty, but it revived her a little. 

" Poor dear little Dickey !" she murmured, " it doesn't 
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hurt, dear," for the boy was crying silently ; then she turned 
her eyes to Sister Mary Agnes, and whispered, " I'm so glad 
to go first now, I can tell him what it's like against his turn." 

It was a long speech for her to make, and a very sweet 
one, for it showed that her devotion for Dickey was so great 
that it swallowed up all thought of self, even in her dying 
hour. 

The light faded, one by one the stars came out, and the 
moonbeams stole softly in at the uncurtained window, left so 
by Neddie's own wish; and still they watched on. Now 
and then she spoke a few words to them, but most of the 
time lay quite still, with her eyes fixed on the deep blue 
sky, only rousing up once, when Mr. Lisle was obliged to 
leave her, to receive his blessing. 

And then it grew darker and darker, but they had not the 
heart to part those little ones. Once they saw that, though 
her eyes were now closed, and they thought she slept, her 
lips moved. Sister Mary Agnes bent her head close to the 
little child's, and caught the faintly uttered words, " Suffer 
the little children," and the smile on her pale lips shewed she 
heard and appreciated when the Sister repeated the verse 
aloud. 

Within a short time of her death, she murmured a message 
of love to be given to the absent ones, though the torpor of 
death was fast gathering over her. 
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When the Mother and Sisters, and last of all Dickey, 
kissed her, her face lighted up, and she tried to return them. 

" Please Jesus Christ," they heard her say, " let me be 
always near — ^my Dickey !" and then, after a moment, " It's 
like — agoing to — sleep ; Dickey dear, — it doesn't — hurt" 

These were the last words she said, though she was con- 
scious to the very last ; this they knew by her hand roving 
restlessly about, as if in search of something, as Sister Mary 
Agnes was repeating the hymn, " Abide with me," and came 
to the verse — 

** Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 
Shme through the gloom and point me to the skies ; 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee. 
In life, in death, O Lord, remember me." 

" It's her Cross she wants," whispered Dickey, and he laid 
in her hand a little Cross (the Reverend Mother had given 
them each one at their Baptism, and they had worn them 
always). As he did so, the restless hand grew still. 

And thus she passed away, so quietly and peacefully, and 
with such a calm, happy smile on her face, that it seemed in 
very truth only ** falling asleep." 

" For so He giveth His beloved rest." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** O the rest for ever and the rapture ! 

O the hand that wipes the tears away I 
O the golden homes beyond the sunset. 
And the hope that watches o*er the clay 1" 

Lyra Anglicana. 

nPHERE is not much more to tell, a few words, and my 
story is finished. 

With her death Neddie's "Care" did not end, for who 
can doubt but that there in Paradise she still watched over 
her Dickey ? But it is over now, for when the summer had 
fully come, with its sunshine and flowers, little Dickey joined 
her there, where it is always summer, and together they are 
singing their Master's praises. 

Who can really sorrow for the little absent ones? Rather 
should we rejoice when they are early taken " fi*om the evil 
to come," taken while their Baptismal robes are still pure 
and white, and the crosses on their foreheads bright and 
unsullied. 

And so for a season there was sorrow in S. Agnes' Home, 
for there was not one who did not sorely miss my little 
Neddie and Dickey. The usual routine of every-day life 
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went on very much the same as it did before that bitterly 
cold day at the commencement of the winter, and after a 
little the aching at their hearts grew less, for time is a blessed 
healer, and this would be a weary world enough if it were 
not so. 

In the churchyard adjoining the church of S. Agnes', side 
by side, are two tiny graves; at the head of them both, 
casting its shadow equally on each, stands one pure white 
marble cross, placed there by Mrs. Graham; it is raised 
on three steps, and on them is engraved the following 
legend : — 

In Memory of 

NEDDIE AND DICKEY, 

aged 7 and 9 years, 

Who fell asleep March I4tli and August 19th, 18 — . 

** Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

As each of the Church Festivals comes round, there is 
always a fresh cross of flowers on each little grass-grown 
mound, laid there by loving hands. 

The Mother, Sisters, and orphans will never forget them, 
but in Sister Mary Agnes' heart in particular will there be 
always the warmest, most loving remembrance, of those two 
little ones, who are " not lost, but gone before." 
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" They are going — only going — 

Jesus called them long ago ! 
All the wintry time they're passing 

Softly as the falling snow : 
When the violets in the springtime 

Catch the azure of the sky, 
They are carried out to slumber 

Sweetly where the violets lie. 

They are going — only going — 

When with summer earth is drest, 
In their cold hands holding roses 

Folded to each silent breast : 
When the autumn hangs red banners 

Out above the harvest sheaves, 
They are going — ever going — 

Thick and fast, like falling leaves. 

All along the mighty ages, 

All adown the solemn time. 
They have taken up their homeward 

March to that serener clime. 
Where the watching, waiting angels. 

Lead them from the shadow dim 
To the brightness of His Presence 

Who has called them unto Him. 

They are going — only going — 
Out of pain and into bliss. 
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Out of sad and sinful weakness 

Into perfect holiness ! 
Snowy brows, no care shall shade them, 

Bright eyes tears shall never dim ; 
Rosy lips, no time shall fade them — 

Jesus called them unto Him ! 

Little hearts for ever stainless, 

Little hands as pure as they. 
Little feet, by angels guided. 

Never a forbidden way ! 
They are going — ever going — 

Leaving many a lonely spot ; 
But *tis Jesus Who has called them — 

Suffer, and forbid them not !" 

Lyra Anglicana. 
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